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Ten mafts attach’d make not the altitude , 

Which thou haft perpendicularly fall’n. Shah. King Lear. 
Some define the perpendicular altitude of the higheft moun- 
tains to be four miles ; others but fifteen furlongs. Brown. 

She (hines above, we know, but in what place. 

How near the throne, and heav’n’s imperial face. 

By our weak opticks is but vainly guel's’d ; 

Diftance and altitude conceal the reft. Dryden. 

2. The elevation of any of the heavenly bodies above the horizon. 

Even unto the latitude of fifty-two, the efficacy thereof is not 
much confidcrablc, whether we confider its afeent, meridian, 
altitude , or abode above the horizon. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Has not a poet more virtues and vices within his circle, 
cannot he obferve them and their influences in their feveral 
fituations, in their oppofitions and conjunctions, in their alti- 
tudes and deprcffions ? Rymer’s Tragedies of lajl Age. 

3. Situation with regard to lower things. 

Thofc members which are pairs, ftand by one another in 
equal altitude , and anfwer on each fide one to another. Ray. 

4. Height of excellence ; fuperiority. 

Your altitude offends the eyes 
Of thofc who want the power to rife. 

The world, a willing ftander-by. 

Inclines to aid a fpecious lye. Swift. 

5. Height of degree ; higheft point. 

He did it to pleafe his mother, and to be partly proud ; which 
he is, even to the altitude of his virtue. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

A ti’volant. adj. [altivolans, Lat. from altus and volo.] High 
flying. Diet. 

Altogether. adu. [from alt and together.'] 

1. Completely; without reftriftion ; without exception. 

It is in vain to {peak of planting laws, and plotting policy, 
till they be altogether fubdued. Spenfers State of Ireland. 

We find not in the world any people that hath lived altoge- 
ther without religion. Hooker , A v. § i 8. 

If death and danger are things that really cannot be endured, 
no man could ever be obliged to fufferfor his confidence, or to 
die for his religion ; it being altogether as abfurd to imagine a 
man obliged to fuller, as to do impoflibilities. South. 

I do not altogether difapprove of the manner of interweaving 
texts of feripture through the ftyle of your fermon. Swift. 

2. Conjunctly ; in company. This is rather all together. 

Coufin of Somcrfct, join you with me. 

And altogether with the duke of Suffolk, 

Wc'lJ quickly hoift duke Humphry from his feat. 

Shakrfpeare’ s Henry VI. p. ii. 

A'LUDEL. n.f [from a and lutum ; that is, without lute.] 

Aludels are fubliming pots ufed in chemiftry, without bottoms, 
and fitted into one another, as many as there is occafion for, 
without luting. At the bottom of the furnace is a pot that holds 
the matter to be fublimed ; and, at the top is a head, to retain 
the flowers that rife up. Quincy. 

A'LUM. n.f. [a'umen, Lat.] 

A kind of mineral fait, of an acid tafte, leaving in the mouth a 
fenfe of fweetnefs, accompanied with a confiderable degree of 
aftringency. The ancient naturalifts allow of two forts of alum , 
natural and fa&itious. The natural is found in the ifland of 
Milo, being a kind of whitifh ftone, very light, friable, and po- 
rous, and ftreaked with filaments refembling filver. The fac- 
titious alum is prepared in different manners, according to the 
different materials of which it is made. Hence arife red, Ro- 
man, and citron alums ; alfo plumofe, faccharine, and burnt 
alums. England, Italy, and Flanders, are the countries where 
alum is principally produced ; and the Englifh roche-alum is 
made from a bluifh mineral ftone, frequent in the hills ofYork- 
fliirc and Lancafhire. Alum is ufed in medicine as an abforbent ; 
but, being apt to excite vomiting, it is feldom preferibed in- 
wardly. It is ufed outwardly in aftringent lotions, and is an 
ingredient in feveral dentifrices and cofmeticks. It is a princi- 
pal ingredient in dying and colouring ; neither of which can be 
well performed without it. It ferves to bind the colour upon 
the fluffs, and has the fame ufes there, that gum water and glu- 
tinous oils have in painting. It alfo difpofes fluffs to take the 
colour, and adds a degree of brisknefs and delicacy to it. This 
effedl of alum feems to proceed from its ftyptick or aftringent 
quality, by which it binds the finer parts of colours together, 
and prevents their exhaling. Hence alfo it preferves paper, that 
has been dipped in its water, from finking when wrote upon. 

Saccharine alum bears a near refemblance to fugar, and is a 
compofition of common alum, with rofe-water and whites of 
cues boiled together, to the confidence of a pafte, and thus 
moulded at pleafure. As it cools, it grows hard as a ftone, and 
is ufed as a cofmetick. 

Burnt alum is alum calcined over the fire, and thus rendered 
whiter, more light, and more cafily pulverized. 

Plumofe or plume alum is a fort of faline mineral ftone, of va- 
rious colours, mod commonly white, bordering on green, re- 
fembling Venetian talc, except that, inftcad of feales, it rifes in 
threads or fibres, refembling thole of a feather ; whence its name 
from pluma , a feathen Some will have this to be the lapis ami- 
anthus of the ancients. Chambers. 

By long beating the white of an egg with a lump of alum , 
you may bring it, for the moft part, into white curds. Boyle. 


Alum stone. n.f. A ftone or calx ufed in furgery; perhans 
alum calcined, which then becomes corrofivc. ™ 

She gargled with oxycrate, and was in a few days cured b • 
touching it with the vitriol and alum Jlones. JVifeman's Surgtn 

Ai.u'minous. adj. [from alum.] Relating to alum, or confin- 
ing of alum. 

Nor do we reafonably conclude, becaufc, by a cold and a; 
minotts moifture, it is able a while to refill the fire, that, fr om " 
peculiarity of nature, it fubfifteth and liveth in it. Broun 
The tumour may have other mixture with it, to make it 0 f j 
vitriolick or aluminous nature. IVifemads Surom 

A'lways. adv. [It is fometimes written alway, compounded of 
ail and way ; eallepaeja, Sax. iuttavia, ital.J 

1 . Perpetually; throughout all time; oppofed to fmetime, or to 
never. 

That, which fometime is expedient, doth not always fo con- 
tinue. Hooker, b. iv. § ,, 

Man never is, but always to be blcft. pjj 

2. Conftantly ; without variation ; oppofed to fometimes, or to 
now and then. 

He is always great, when fome great occafion is prcfc-ntcd to 
him. # Dryden. 

A. M. Stands for artium magijler, or mailer of arts ; the fecond 
degree of our univerfities, which, in fome foreign countries is 
called doiftor of philofophy. 

Am. The firft perfon of the verb to be. [Sec To Be.] 

And God faid unto Mofes, I am that I am: and he faid, thus 
lhalt thou fay unto the children of Ifrael, lam hath fent me un- 
to you. Exodus , iii. 

Come then, my foul : I call thee by that name, 

Thou bufy thing, from whence I know I am : 

For knowing what I am, I know thou art ; 

Since that mull needs cxift, which can impart. Prior. 

Amabi'lity. n.f. [ from amabilis, Lat.] Lovelinefs; thepower 
of pleafing. 

No rules can make amability, our minds and apprehenfions 
make that ; and fo is our felicity. Taylor. 

AMADE’TTO. n.f. A fort of pear [See Pear.] fo called, fays 
Skinner, from the name of him who cultivated it. 

A‘ MAD&T. n.f. A fort of pear. [See Pear.] 

Ama'in. adv. [from maim , or maigne, old Fr. derived from mg- 
nus, Lat.] With vehemence ; with vigour; fiercely; violent- 
ly. It is ufed of any adtion performed with precipitation, whe- 
ther of fear or courage, or of any violent effort. 

Great lords, from Ireland am I come amain , 

To fignify that rebels there are up, 

And put the Englilhmen unto the fword. Shak. Henry VI. 

What ! when we fled amain, purfued, and llruck 
With heav’n’s afflicting thunder, and befought 
The deep to Ihelter us r Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. ii. 

The hills, to their fupply. 

Vapour and exhalation dusk and moift, 

Sent up amain. Par. Lojl. 

From hence the boar was rous’d, and fprung amain. 

Like light’ning fudden, on the warriour train, 

Beats down the trees before him, {hakes the ground ; 

The foreft echoes to the crackling found. 
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Shout the fierce youth, and clamours ring around. 3 Dry. 

n.f. [i’fwt and ya^srr.] The mixture of metals 
procured by amalgamation. See Am alga- 


n 


MATION. 

The induration of the amalgam appears to proceed from the 
new texture refuking from the coalition of the mingled ingre- 
dients, that make up the amalgam. Boyle. 

To Amalgamate, v.a. [from amalgam.] 

To unite metals with quickfilvcr, which may be praclifed up- 
on all metals, except iron and copper. The ufe of this opera- 
tion is, to make the metal foft and dudtile. Gold is, by this 
method, drawn over other materials by the gilders. 

Amalgamation’, n.f. [ from amalgamate. ] The adt or prac- 
tice of amalgamating metals. 

Amalgamation is the mixing of mercury with any of the me- 
tals. The manner is thus in gold, the reft are anfwerable : 
Take fix parrs of mercury, mix them hot in a crucible, and 
pour them to one part of gold made red hot in another cru- 
cible ; ftir thefe well that they may incorporate; then call the 
mafs into cold water, and walh it. Bacon's Phyftcal Remain. 

Amanda'tion. n.f. [from amandc, Lat.] The aft offending 
on a meffage, or employment. 

AMANUE'NSIS. n.f. [Lat.] A perfon who writes what an- 
other dictates. 

A'maranth. n.f. [ amaranthus , Lat. from « and «a«*'i>-.] The 
name of a plant. 

The flowers have no petals ; the cup of the flower is dry and 
multifid; the feeds are included in membranaceous veffels, 
which, when come to maturity, burft open tranfverfely or hori- 
zontally, like purflane, each of which contains one or more 
roundilh feeds. 

Among the many fpccics, the moft beautiful are, I- The 
tree amaranth. 2. The long pendulous aramantb, with reddiui 
coloured feeds, commonly called Lave lies a bleeding. All thefe 
plants mull be fown on a good hotbed in February, or the be- 
ginning 
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of March. They produce large beautiful flowers, and 
perfeCbtheir feed in September. Millar. 

2. In poetry, it is fometimes an imaginary flower, fuppofed, ac- 
cording to its name, never to fade. 

Immortal anurranth ! a flower which once 
In paradife, fall by the tree of life, 

Be^an to bloom ; but foon, for man’s offence, 

TiTheav’n remov’d, where firft it grew, there grows. 

And flow’rs aloft, {hading the fount of life ; 

And where the river of blifs, thro’ midlt ot hcav n, 

Rowls o’er Elyfian flow’rs her amber ftream : 

With thefe, that never fade, the fpirits eleCt 

Bind their refplendent locks, inwreath’d with beams. 

Milton s Paradife Lojl, b. iii. L 353. 

Akara'nthiice. adj. [amaranthinus, Lat.J Relating to ama- 
ranths ; confifting of amaranths. 

By the ftreams that ever flow, 

Bv the fragrant winds that blow 
O’er the Elyfian flow’rs. 

By thofe happy fouls who dwell 
Li yellow meads of Afphodel, 

Or amaranthine bow’rs. 


A.ua'ritud 1 . n.f. [ amaritudo , Lat.] 


Pope's St. Ceecilia. 
Bitternefs. 


What amaritude or acrimony is deprehended in choler, it 
acquires from a commixture of melancholy, or external ma- 
lign bodies. Elarvcy on Confutations. 

Ama'rulence. n.f. [amaritudo, Lat.] Bitternefs. Did. 

AmA'sment. n.f. [from amafs.] Aheap; an accumulation; 
a collection. 

What is now in the fubject, is but an amafnent of imagi- 
nary conceptions, prejudices, ungrounded opinions, and infinite 
impoftures. Glatmi lie's Scepfts Scientifica. 

To AMA'SS. v. a. [amajfcr, Fr.] 

1. To colled together into one heap or mafs. 

The rich man is not blamed, as having made ufc of any un- 
lawful means to amafs riches, as having thriven by fraud and 
injuftice. Attcrbury's Sermons. 

When we would think of infinite fpace, or duration, we, at 
firft ftep, ufually make fome very large idea, as perhaps of mil- 
lions of ages, or miles, which poffibly we double and mukiply 
feveral times. All that we thus amafs together in our thoughts, 
is pofiti ve, and the aflemblage of a great number of pofitive ideas 
of fpace or duration. Locke. 

2. In a figurative fenfe, to add one thing to another, generally 
with fome {bare of reproach, either of cagernels or indiferimi- 
nation. 

Such as amafs all relations, mull err in fome, and be unbe- 
lieved in many. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. i. 

Do not content yourfelves with mere words, left your im- 
provements only amafs a heap of unintelligible phrafes. 

iVatts's Improvement of the Mind. 

The life of Homer has been written, by amaffmg of all the 
traditions and hints the writers could meet with, in order to 
tell a ftory of him to the world. Pope's EJfay on Homer. 

To Ama'te. v. n. [from a and mate. SccMate.] 

1. To accompany ; to entertain as a companion. It is now ob- 
folctc. 

A lovely bevy of fair ladies fate. 

Courted of many a jolly paramour, 

I he which did them immodeft way amate , 

And each one fought his lady to aggrate. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 

2. Fo terrify ; to ftrike with horrour. In this fenfe, it is derived 
from the old French, matter, to crufli or fubdue. 

Amato'rculist. n. f [amator cuius, Lat,] A little infignificant 
lover ; a pretender to affeClion. Did. 

A'matory. adj. [amatorius, Lat.] Relating to love ; 


lov 


caufing 

It is the fame thing whether one ravifli Lucretia by force, as 
I arquin, or by amatory potions, not only allure her, but ncccfli- 
tate her to fatisfy his lull, and incline her effectually, and draw 
her inevitably to follow him fpontaneoufly. 

any vifiolc dcfeCt in the eye, but from fome diflempcraturc of 
the inner parts, occafioning the reprefentations of flics and dull 
oatmg before the eyes : which appearances are the parts of the 
retina hid and compreffcd by the blood-veffels being too much 
d 1 {tended ; fo that, in many of its parts, all fenfe is loft ; and 
tnerefore no images can be painted upon them, whereby the 

w’.ir 0 T nUa y r °u ,ng round ’ man y P arts of °tyedts falling 
itctfflvely upon them, are obfeure. The cure of this de- 

52 , 5 ? 3 r fT al ° f the fta S nations in thc extremities of 
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l 0 AMA ZE, y a. [from a and maze, perplexity.] } 

*• J o confufe with terrour. 3 J 

km^L I nT 1 V nal £ m r ny people amazed at thc e, and their 

fiS before them Y ft Vf *’ whm 1 fllaU brand ^ my 
evervm,„f t ’ andthe y *^11 tremble at every moment- 
every man for his own life in the day of the fall.Exd 


xxxn.io. 


put into confufion with wonder. 

Go, heav’nly pair, and with your dazling virtues 
Your courage, truth, your innocence and love, ’ 

“ d «-*«. tm», Phadr. and Hifpl. 
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3. To put into perplexity. t 

That cannot dioofe but amaze him. If he be not amazid* 
he will be mocked ; if he be amazed, he will every way be 
mocked. Shakefpeare’s Merry JVives of IVindjor. 

Ama'ze. n.f. [from the verb amaze.] Aftonilhment ; confulion, 
either of fear or wonder. 

Fairfax, whofc name in arms thro’ Europe rings. 

And fills all mouths with envy or with praife, 

And all her jealous monarchs with amaze. 

And rumours loud. Milton s Paradife Regained. 

Meantime the Trojan cuts his wat ry way, 

Fix’d on his voyage thro’ the curling fca. 

Then calling back his eyes with dire amaze , 

Sees, on thcPunick {hore, the mounting blaze. Dryden. 

Ama'zedlv. adv. [from amassed.] Contufcdly ; w.th amaze- 
ment ; with confufion. 

I fpeak amazedly , and it becomes 
My marvel, and my meflage. Shakefp. JVintcr s Tale. 

Why 

Stands Macbeth thus amasudly ! 

Come, lifters, cheer we up his fprights. Macbeth. 

Ama'zednfss. n.f. [from amazed.] Flic Hate of being amaz- 
ed ; aftoniftiment ; wonder; confufion. 

I was by at thc opening of the farthcl, heard the old Ihep- 
herd deliver the manner how he found it ; whereupon, after a 
little amazednejs , we were all commanded out of the chamber. 

Shakefp. JVintcr’ s Tale. 

Ama'zement. n.f. [from amaze.] 

1. Such a confufed apprehenfion as does not leave reafon its full 
force ; extreme fear ; horrour. 

He anfwer’d nought at all ; but adding new 
Fear to his firft amazement, flaring wide. 

With ftony eyes, and heartlefs hollow hue, 

Aftonifli’d flood, as one that had cfpy’d 

Infernal furies, with their chains unty’d. Fairy Queen. 

But look ! amazement oa thy mother fits ; 

O ftep between her and her fighting foul : 

Conceit in weakeft bodies ftrongeft works. Shak. Hamlet . 

2. Extreme dejedlion. 

He ended, and his words impreflion left 
Of much amazement to th’ infernal crew, 

DiftraAted and furpris’d with deep difmay 

At thefe fad tidings. Milton's Paradife Regained , b. i. 

3. Height of admiration. 

Had you, fome ages paft, this race of glory 
Run, with amasument we fiiould read your ftory ; 

But living virtue, all atchievements paft. 

Meets envy ftill to grapple with at laft. Waller. 

4. Aftoniftiment ; wonder at an unexpedled event. 

They knew that it was he which fat for alms at the Beautiful 
gate of thc temple, and they were filled with wonder and a- 
mazement at that which had happened unto him. Ads, iii. 1 c. 

Ama'zinc. participial adj. [from amaze.] Wonderful; afto- 
nilhing. 

It is indeed an amazing thing to fee the prefent defolation of 
Italy, when one confiders what incredible multitudes of people 
it abounded with during the reigns of the Roman emperours. 

Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 

AmaLingly. adv. [from amazing.] To a degree that may ex- 
cite aftoniftiment ; wonderfully. 

Jf we arife to thc world of fpirits, our knowledge of them 
mull be amazingly imperfe£t, when there is not the lcaft grain 
of fand but has too many difficulties belonging to it, for the 
wifeft philofopher to anfwer. IVatts's Logick. 

A AIAZUN. n. J. [x and /*«£©-.] The Amazons were a race of 
women famous for valour, who inhabited Caucafus ; they are fo 
called from their cutting off their breafts, to ufe their weapons 
better. A warlike woman ; a virago. 

Stay, ftay thy hands, thou artan amazon, 

„ _ with the fword. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

AMBAGES, n.f. [Lat.] A circuit of words ; a circumlocutory 
form of fpeech; a multiplicity of words ; an indirect manner 
of expreflion. 

They gave thofe complex ideas names, that they might the 
more eafily record and difeourfe of things they were daily con- 
verfant in, without long ambages and circumlocutions ; and that 
the things, they were continually to give and receive informa- 
tion about, might be the eafier and quicker underftood. Locke. 

Ambagious, adj. [from ambages.] Circumlocutory; perplex- 
ed ; tedious. Did 

Ambassa'de. n.f [ambaffadc, Fr.] Embafly; character or bu- 
hneis of an ambafiiidor; a word not now in ufe. 

When you difgraced me in my ambaffadc , 

, , , degraded you from being king. Shak. Herrs VI 

AM BASS A DOUR, n.f [ambajadeur, Fr. embaxador , Span. 
It is written differently, as it is fuppofed to come from the- 
* rench or Spamfti language ; and the original derivation bein- 
uncertain, it is not eafy to fettle it? orthography. Some derive 
it from the Hebrew^, te tell, andltmcj meffenger, others 
itomambadus, which, m the old Gauhfti, fijniBed \fervant ; 
whence ambajew, in low Latin, is found to fignify ferine, and 
ambafaator, a/m-airf; others deduce it from ambacht, in old 

Tcutonick, 
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